








Failure 


/ UST because you fell a little, 

Just because you did not do 
Quite as well as you were hoping, 
Should they fling that term at you? 
Is it failure, then, to falter? 

Is it failure when we quail 
In the weary watch at daybreak, 
When the hidden fears assail? 

Oh, it isn’t quite as glorious 
In the eyes of other men, 

But it isn’t ever failure, 

If you smile, and try again! 

—Mary L. O’Hara. 





'T^unning Wild 


‘Veteran Engineer Brought Train Safely Down Kenwood Hill Without Brakes 


R unning wild” 

they called it when 
a light engine was 
sent over the road back in 
the days, over fifty years 
ago, when William Pot¬ 
ter, who retired from 
active locomotive service, 

July 1, 1931, commenced 
his career with the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson. “Run¬ 
ning wild" might well be 
used to describe the man¬ 
ner in which MR. POTTER 
once brought a train of 
loaded coal cars down the 
hill into Kenwood Yard 
without brakes, an inci¬ 
dent which, through the 
years, still stands out viv¬ 
idly in his memory. 

What a fund of ex¬ 
perience was packed into 
the first three decades of 
this railroader's career— 
he was thirty before he 
began his half century 
with our company! 

Born in Warren County, N. J., about three miles 
from Hackettstown, December 3, 1851, he remained 
there for a dozen years, receiving his early education 
in a little white stone schoolhouse along with fifteen 
or twenty other youngsters. Farmers supplied cord- 
wood for the air-tight stove which heated the little 
building, but the boys had to cut it into stove 
lengths and build the fire each winter's morning be¬ 
fore lesson time. In summer things were quite 
different; everyone went to school barefoot. At 
eighty MR. POTTER still recalls the names of many 


of the boys, and girls, 
there. Attendance at an 
academy at Vienna, N. J., 
completed his education. 

With his mother, his 
father having died when 
WILLIAM was three, he 
moved to a farm near 
Pontiac, Michigan. He 
well remembers the Civil 
War days, President Lin¬ 
coln's assassination, news 
of which was brought by 
a neighbor as he was 
working in the fields, and 
the period of readjustment 
which followed. Tea 
cost $2 a pound, other 
commodities in propor¬ 
tion, while an able farm¬ 
hand .earned $3 a day and 
his board. 

Money came in too 
slowly to suit him, 
though, so, at sixteen. 
William went to Flint 
and learned the baker's 
trade. A disagreement 
with his employer over the relative importance of 
making an oyster stew or attending a horse race was 
decided in favor of the latter, resulting in the boy 
setting up for himself, with a partner, in a bakery 
business; cash capital $100, all borrowed! Shortly 
afterward the partners sold out and Mr. POTTER 
recalls that he tied his possessions in a red handker¬ 
chief and headed for New York, in the winter of 
1870. 

“Running wild" for the first time in his life, he 
spent the winter, and his entire savings, enjoying 



WILLIAM C. POTTER 
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Hife in the metropolis. His last half-dollar went to 
f>ay his boat fare from New York to Albany, where 
he arrived April 1, 1871, to find the ruins of the 
Albany Journal Plant at Broadway and Columbia 
Street, the site of the United Traction Company 
offices, still smoldering. 

Temporary employment as cook and valet for a 
local doctor and his horse, sufficed until MR. 
POTTER heard of an opening with the “steam 
bakery” as they then called the E. J. Larrabee and 
Company plant, now the National Baking Com¬ 
pany, Livingston Avenue and North Pearl Street. 



Mr. Potter and his crew, July 1st. 


English biscuits were just being introduced and MR. 
POTTER secured work tending a "reel oven” in 
which biscuit "shells” were carried on a continuous 
conveyor, being bak'ed as they passed through the 
oven. It was hot work but the pay was good, 
sometimes as much as $25 a week, with overtime, 
so that he remained here until 1881. 

In that year he applied to R. C. Blackall, Super¬ 
intendent of Motive Power, for a position firing 
a Delaware and Hudson locomotive, and was ac¬ 
cepted. In those days the fireman not only kept 
up steam and polished the engine, but “coaled-up” 
if fuel ran low on the run, and “knocked-out,” 
■or cleaned, his own fire and banked it on arrival 
at a terminal. Each locomotive was equipped with 
a mechanical boiler-feed pump, driven from the 
cross-head, and supplemented by a "temperamental” 
injector —sometimes it worked—so that the pump 
was the only sure way of keeping water in the 
boiler. 

Air brakes were a new plaything and not one 
freight car in ten was equipped when, some time 


after his promotion to the right side of the cab, 
MR. POTTER had his experience with the runaway 
train. Meadowdale was then a huge storage yard 
from which loaded coal cars were distributed as 
needed. Finding that half a dozen cars of the 27 
which he was to take to Albany were equipped with 
the new device, MR. POTTER placed them behind 
the engine to see what they would do toward hold¬ 
ing the train on Bender’s grade, a slight drop be¬ 
tween Meadowdale and Font Grove. 

Upon finding that the “air” was useless he sent 
the head brakeman to tell the conductor to handle 
the train on the hill into Kenwood. Through a 
misunderstanding the brakeman advised the conduc¬ 
tor that MR. POTTER would handle the brakes. 
Only the fact that engine 296 was in excellent con¬ 
dition held her together when, having whistled in 
vain for brakes, and after shooting through the old 
covered bridge over the Norman's Kill, MR. POTTER 
reversed his engine, stopping the train but a few 
feet from the derail at Kenwood Junction, without 
accident. 

He was less fortunate on another occasion when, 
to avoid a collision with a West Shore pay car at 
the same point, he "reversed her” and lost a cylinder 
head. Fortunately the pay car was on the next 
track so he passed it safely. 

For five days during the blizzard of 1888, MR. 
POTTER stayed with his engine and kept the fire 
going. Section men shoveled snow into the tank 
at intervals to replenish his depleted water supply. 

MR. POTTER lives in his home at 121 Broad 
Street, Albany, where he is the proud possessor of 
the only tree left on the street when it was widened. 
His son, GEORGE, is a foreman at Colonie round¬ 
house. His daughter, Mrs. Nathan E. Kullman, is 
the wife of the chief clerk to the auditor of revenue. 

c Ca£e This to Heart 

An optimistic old Scotchman’s favorite expression 
was, "It might have been waur.” 

One day a friend said to him, "Tammas I had an 
awful dream about ye last nicht, I dreamt ye were 
dead.” 

“Aye, man Sandy, that was bad indeed, but it 
might have been waur.” 

"But it was waur," went on the other, "I dreamt 
ye had gone to the bad place.” 

“Losh me Sandy, me an elder in the Kirk dead, 
and gone to the bad place. That was awful, but 
it might have been waur.” 

"Hoo could have been waur than that?” asked 
Sandy amazed. 

“Weel, ye ken, it micht have been true." 
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Americas Answer 

c Co Russia’s Challenge 


R ECENTLY, Mr. Robert Sibley, an electrical 
engineer and United States Delegate to the 
Second World Power Conference at Berlin, 
in 1930, made an investigation of the power situa¬ 
tion in Russia and has consolidated his conclusions 
in a book which he has published entitled “Amer¬ 
ica's Answer.” Its fundamental idea is to compare 
the situation in Russia and in the United States and 
gives the electric power development as the measur¬ 
ing stick, feeling that the development of the 
physical unit and the mental unit always go hand in 
hand. 

He speaks rather disparagingly of the hydro¬ 
electric installation of 750,000 horsepower in gen¬ 
erating equipment at Dnieprostroy under the direc¬ 
tion of Colonel H. L. Cooper, who built the dam 
across the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa. 
The Dnieprostroy is designed to furnish power for 
a huge combination of industrial plants in the 
neighborhood of the project. This group of in¬ 
dustrial plants, when eventually completed, will be 
the chief consumer of the station’s electrical energy 
at a proposed rate of about 0.4 cents per kilowatt 
hour, a figure well above the cost of industrial 
power at Niagara. 


Mr. Sibley states there are in Western America 
alone, already constructed and in operation, at least 
five great dams that outrank the dam of the 
Dnieprostroy in engineering achievement. He states 
that there are over forty electric power network 
distributing systems, each one already delivering 
more electrical energy to industrial America than 
the Dnieprostroy is designed ever to deliver. 

The American power development falls under 
four great subdivisions: New England, including 
Niagara; the Southern states, with their rivers in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the Carolinas: 
Chicago and the Middle Western district, largely 
steam-electric: and the eleven Western states of the 
Pacific Coast where are located two-thirds of the 
entire natural water resources of the nation. Mr. 
Sibley points out that as vast as has been the har¬ 
nessing of power in other countries, the total electric 
energy annually generated in the United States and 
in Canada practically equals the combined output of 
the rest of the world. This holds true whether we 
consider electrical energy generated from water 
power alone, from steam power using coal, oil, or 
gas fuel, or from the two combined. He gives the 
accompanying table in support of his statement. 



Assembling 77,500 KV-A Vertical Waterwheel Generator for Dnieper River Project, at G. E- 
Schenectady Worhs. All photos courtesy of The General Electric Co. 
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World’s Annual ‘Production 
of Electric Power 
(Millions of kilowatt hours per year ) 


United States 
Canada 


Germany 

France 

Great Britain 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Austria 

Poland 

Mexico 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

New Zealand 

Roumania 

Dutch East Indies 

Denmark 

Finland 

Tasmania 

Bulgaria 

All other countries 


The Southern California Edison Company, 
which took its power from the Big Creek develop¬ 
ment in the Sierra Nevadas east of the city of Fres¬ 
no, found it could economically drop water from 
the mountain heights above. As a consequence 
there was developed a world record for capacity high 
head installation at power plant No. 2-A of this 
company, wherein water is dropped 2410 feet verti¬ 
cally through water wheels of 112,000 horsepower 
capacity. The highest head development on the 
North American continent is the Buck’s Creek pow¬ 
er plant of the Great Western Power Company, 
now a part of the Pacific Gas and Electric system, 
which operates under a head of 2,562 feet with a 
generating capacity of 67,000 horsepower. 

At the Long Beach plant No. 3 of the Southern 
California Edison Company is the largest single 
shaft turbo-generator in the world, with a capacity 
of 134,000 horsepower. 

The Arrowrock Reservoir, in Idaho, i;i held back 
by the highest dam from the height of 346.5 feet 
above foundation bedrock. 

The proposed Boulder Dam in the Colorado Riv¬ 
er will have a height of 550 feet, or more, above 
water line, or 750 feet above bedrock, thereby con¬ 
serving twenty-five to thirty million acre feet of 
water by means of one stupendous engineering 
structure. The energy developed by this enterprise 
will be in excess of a million horsepower. 

The Southern California Edison Company de¬ 
livered more electrical energy to its consumers in 
1930 than the famous Dnieprostroy is designed to 
give even should the Five-Year Plan clear all the 
hurdles in construction and operation and prove 
100 per cent effective. 



2 Tandem-Com¬ 
pound G-E Tur¬ 
bine Generator 
(Steam) Sets rated 
at 94,000 K. W. 
Long Beach Sta¬ 
tion of the South¬ 
ern California 
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Electric Power Produced 
Colonie Shops—One 560 H. P. 
Unit 

Colonie—Air Compressors 
Carbondale—Air Compressors 
Electric Lighted Passenger Cars 
Electricity for use on Locomotives 

Total 

Steam Power Produced 
Pumping Water for Locomotive 
Supply 

Pumping Water for Washing and 
Filling locomotives 
Pumping Water for Boiler Feed, 
Fire Protection, and Miscel- 


1,375,000 

2,500,000 

750,000 

302,067 

213,773 


Live Steam used for Heating 
Locomotive Operation 


220,000 

9,500.000 

1,198,352.259 


1,208,782,259 


In connection with the operation of other Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson subsidiaries the annual consump¬ 
tion is as follows: 


The Hudson Coal Company 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron 
Company 

Chazy Marble Lime Company 


Horse Power 
Hours 

165,100,000 

15,235,000 

135,000 


(Horsepower hours may be converted into kilo¬ 
watt hours by multiplying by 3 and dividing by 4, 
one horsepower being approximately three-fourths 
of a kilowatt.) 


Pit River Power House, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


For purposes of comparison the Statistician for 
Operations has prepared a summary of the electric 
and steam power produced and used on The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Railroad in 1930. 


160,000 K. W. Tandem-Compound Generator 
New York Edison East River Station 


Referring to Russia, Mr. Sibley says, "And so, 
after all its wild excursion into the world of free¬ 
dom, the great inarticulate mass of the Russian 
people is inarticulate once more. That which was 
in the beginning is once again, now, and, if the 
Soviet has its way, ever shall be. Autocracy is 
everywhere enthroned. The army of bureaucrats 
is larger than ever: the soldiery more dominating; 
the police more tyrannical; the four thousand more 
privileged and class-conscious; the 150 million more 
driven and downtrodden. If the czars came back to 














T WELVE American universities and colleges 
are represented at the 1931 Student Engi¬ 
neering Camp, which is the sixth of its 
kind sponsored by the Delaware and Hudson Rail¬ 
road, located on a siding just south of Ballston 
Spa, N. Y. In addition to a number of youths 
who are not university students, there are repre¬ 
sentatives of Northeastern University, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Princeton, Colgate, Worcester and Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institutes, Bucknell, Cornell, 
Manhattan and the Universities of Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, and Virginia. 

In past years complete surveys have been made 
of the main line of the Champlain Division from 
Whitehall to Rouses Point, with the topography 
of the adjacent territory; the Saratoga Division 
from near Comstock to Lake Station, including all 
of the village of Whitehall west of the Barge 
Canal; a study of possible grade reduction on 
Gansevoort Hill, and a realignment of the Adiron¬ 
dack Branch between Hadley and Thurman. 


The roster of students includes: CLARENCE E. 
Avery, Donald Duckworth, Richard L. 
Dunning, and Donald J. Thomas, Northeastern 
University; GORDON R. AYER, MALCOM J. 
CHASE, EDWARD E. DUSTIN, J. THEODORE FlSH, 
John F. Grady, Robert W. Hooper, and A. 
S. MAYNARD, University of New Hampshire: 
George Becker, Colgate; Roger H. Bettys, 
and William H. Ludlow, Princeton; Brandt 
D lTMORE, University of Virginia; EDWARD F. 

Donohue, Alexander Lendo, Raymond H. 
Lynch, and William F. Reardon, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute; JEAN M. DUCHARME, 
Homer A. Empie, Jr., James Greenwood, 
John C. Haberer, Donald C. Hilton, J. S. 
Kinney, Frank McGinnis, George E. Somma, 
and I. ZlMELZON, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; 
Robert a. Gardner, Bucknell; Daniel P. 
Marshall, and K. MCGLAUGHLIN, Manhattan 
College; EDWARD J. SLEZAK, Cornell: PAUL G. 


t i 
! I 


Last summer a general map was made of the 
vicinity of Saratoga Springs between mile posts 
34 and 44 and westerly to mile post 40 on the 
Adirondack Branch. To date this year the entire 
main line between Watervliet and Ballston has 
been surveyed. Upon the completion of this sur¬ 
vey, a study of the territory between Round Lake 
and Saratoga Springs was begun. 

H. J. LANGLOIS, Engineer in Charge, is super¬ 
vising the work of the camp, assisted by ROBERT 
BARNICLE and A. R. GlERASCH, Assistant 
Engineers. 

A special effort was made this year to enroll 
seniors and juniors with the thought that they 
would be better able to comprehend the work. 
As a result there are more upper classmen at the 
camp then ever before. 
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THOMAS, University of Pennsylvania; JOHN WIL¬ 
SON, University of Iowa; HOMER C. WlNNEY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; ELLSWORTH BUCK, 
Dannemora, N. Y.; E. B. BUTLER, Bogota, N. J.; 
Eric Clarke, and Harold Clarke, Baldwin, 
Long Island, N. Y.; ALLEN FLANDERS, Albany, 
N. Y.; GUSTAVE HOWE, New York, N. Y.; 
GEORGE K. Mosley, Binghamton, N. Y.; and 
JOHN F. Ruso, Menands, N. Y. 

The student surveyors arc quartered in a train 
of cars specially equipped for the purpose. In 
addition to the three sleeping cars there is a drafting 
room on wheels, dining-, kitchen-, and water-cars. 
The train is equipped with electric lights and fans, 
running water, and shower baths. 

That the value of the training received at the 



camp is appreciated by the men is shown by the- 
return of fourteen of last year’s group. The new 
members were selected from the 135 applications 
received by H. S. CLARKE, Engineer, Maintenance 
of Way, under whose direction the camp is 
conducted. 


lichael Faraday 

S EPTEMBER 22nd marks the 140th anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Michael Faraday, 
noted English scientist, born in 1791. Dur¬ 
ing his apprenticeship to a book-binder he became 
interested in scientific works and subsequently 
devoted his life to electrical experimentation and 
research, studying first under Sir Humphrey Davy. 

To Faraday belongs the credit for the develop¬ 
ment of the principal underlying the design of all 
electric generators and induction motors; that a 
current is induced in a wire which moves within the 
field of a magnet. 

In addition to this he conducted research regard¬ 
ing the influence of magnetism on light rays, de¬ 
veloped the theory of electrolytic action and experi¬ 
mented with the condensation of gases, besides a 
multitude of other scientific activities. 

Honorary degrees were showered on him and 
the British government awarded him a pension in 
recognition of his work, though he continued as 
professor of chemistry in the Royal Institution, 
London, until his death August 25, 1867. 

Many radio enthusiasts are aware that Faraday's 
memory has been perpetuated in the naming after 
him of the electrical unit of capacity, the farad, and 
its millionth part, the microfarad. 
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Cheap? 

A GOOD suit of clothes foe $1.94 reads the 
advertisement of a well-known clothing 
manufacturer who then goes on to ex¬ 
plain that the sheet worn by the man depicted on 
the same page is comfortable for hot weather wear, 
of good quality, and ample dimensions. However, 
it does lack style and appropriateness for street or 
office wear. Through the entire page runs the 
idea that cut-price goods are not necessarily cheap 
—you cannot buy a $75 suit for $17! 

So it is with transportation or any other com¬ 
modity. Most thinking people will pay for good 
service in proportion to what it is worth to them. 
A few insist on “something for nothing” and then 
call for the police when they find themselves "gold- 
bricked”—the victims of their own greed. 

Only a few months ago a nationally known 
manufacturer of beds devoted considerable advertis¬ 
ing space to an acknowledgement of his indebted¬ 
ness to the railroads. Because of the improved 
service given him he was able to reduce the stocks 
carried in his branch warehouses by several million 
dollars. Other industries have likewise profited. 

High-speed freight movement has broadened the 
market for perishables as well as other articles. 
It has enabled the jobber and the retailer to reduce 
stocks on hand, thus increasing their net profits. 

Yet, in the recent hearings on the rate increase 
requested by the railroads the threat of diverting 
traffic to motor trucks is heard on every side. 
There are two reasons why the use of trucks for 
hauling freight, except under certain peculiar con¬ 


ditions, is not economical. First, proper allowance 
for depreciation of equipment and roads is not 
being made by truck op«rators. Second, proper 
consideration of the effect of truck operation on 
railroad employees and their families is not given 
by the merchants, landlords, and taxpayers of the 
towns, cities and counties through which the rail¬ 
roads operate. 

It should be remembered that, next to agricul¬ 
ture, railroading is this country’s largest industry. 
Millions of dollars are invested in it; millions of 
people, employees and security owners, are depend¬ 
ent on its success for a livelihood. 

By way of calling these facts to the attention of 
their fellow townsmen the members of the Craft 
of Carmen at Oneonta are distributing to all mer¬ 
chants and business people cards bearing the 
following: 

DO YOU KNOW THAT: 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad pays 
$28,247.36 taxes in Oneonta annually? 

There are 1,680 Delaware and Hudson 
employees who live in Oneonta and the im¬ 
mediate vicinity? 

Nearly all these employees own homes 
and are paying taxes to the city of Oneonta? 

The monthly earnings of these employees 
is $214,387.24? 

The greater part of this money is invested 
and spent in Oneonta? 

What do bus lines operating in the vicin¬ 
ity contribute toward the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of our city? 

We urge you, in order to assure a con¬ 
tinuance of the prosperity of the commun¬ 
ity, when ordering or shipping goods, to 
specify "SHIP BY RAIL.” 

Very truly yours, 

Oneonta Craft of Carmen. 

The same idea has been used by employees of 
western railroads in a successful attempt to awaken 
the public consciousness to what is about to 
happen if the railroads are not accorded a chance 
to compete fairly with other forms of transpor¬ 
tation. 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad is respons¬ 
ible for over $250,000 a year being put into cir¬ 
culation in Oneonta alone. Think what it means 
to other communities along the line! 
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America’s Answer 

(Continued from pane 279) 

Russia tomorrow they would find their house in 
order. ***** Russia’s semi-official reports, 
which only allow to filter through such things as 
she wishes to feed to her people for mental con¬ 
sumption, are unquestionably sowing the seeds of 
discomfiture and distress that will cause her children 
some day to rise in protest, if not rebellion, with 
confidence utterly shattered in any statement that 
may be issued from the central authorities." 

"Russia suffers greatly from the inefficiency of 
her workers, the lack of proper food and clothing, 
and little or no funds wherewith to buy the 
necessary machinery and working tools for the 
carrying on of her Five-Year Plan. Then again, 
while Russia has made some progress toward the 
simplifying of her language, she suffers, nevertheless, 
from those same three drawbacks which all Europe¬ 
ans suffer from—lack of a common language, lack 
of common coinage, and lack of a standardized 
product. Perhaps these three factors alone, reversed 
in the United States, have had more to do with 
America’s material progress than any other three in 
her present world supremacy. * * * ” 

“One hears on all sides in Russia that when the 
Dniesprostroy is completed Russia will have the larg- 


the world; third that she has put back of this in¬ 
dustrial accomplishment a spiritual force, appealing 
to each individual citizen, which spurs him on to 
ever-increasing endeavor.” 

Russia possesses only one of these outstanding 
and fundamental elements; namely, vast natural 
resources. 

There are four fundamental traits deeply in¬ 
grained in the American life; First, a love for and 
devotion to an ideal of service on the part of those 
who have been in power; second, an attitude of 
open frankness toward the public and toward fellow 
workers; third, an instilling of ideals that at all 
times preserve the vital initiative in human en¬ 
deavor; and, finally, the creating of an overwhelm¬ 
ing public sentiment that each individual citizen, no 
matter how unimportant in worldly affairs he may 
appear to be, shall be given, as far as reasonably 
possible, an equal opportunity to further himself in 
accomplishments. 

Quoting Mr. Thomas D. Campbell, America's 
most extensive wheat farmer, Mr. Sibley says: 
"Even now Communism is class-ridden as are no 
strata of life in America. There are classes and 
classes within proletariat classes. The ones who 
have better clothes, who have higher wages, who 
have better homes and food, are the ones who are 
(Concluded on page 286) 



Buck's Creek 
Station 

Feather River, 
California 


est single hydro-electric generating station in the world. 
The fact is that the total power of district units 
and the per capita consumption of electricity out¬ 
rank so far any accomplishment of the Five-Year 
Plan of Russia as to make Russia's great enterprise 
sink into insignificance in comparison. * * * 










Oeterans Hold Clam Bake 

Five Hundred “ Old Timers ” Enjoy Outing at Neahwa Park, Oneonta 


A S the blue-uniformed 
band of American 
Legion Post No. 259 
of Oneonta played Hail, Hail, 
the Gang's All Here, the special 
train bearing the 500 Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans ground to 
a stop at the entrance of Neahwa 
Park, Oneonta, selected as the 
scene of the Annual Outing and 
Clambake. 

The reception committee 
headed by Veteran E. W. LALOR 
seized the hands, and arms, of 
President H. N. ATHERTON as 
he left the train and swung him 
on the back of the "charger” 
which was in readiness to head 
the parade. Thus, to the strains 
of martial music the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Division contingent 
marched into the park where 
they found the Veterans from the north end wait¬ 
ing to greet them and talk over old times before 
the serving of the “bake.” 

Just as an appetizer a bountiful buffet lunch 
was served to all upon their arrival. On benches 
scattered across the shady lawn little groups con¬ 
gregated to reminisce while the band played in the 
distance. 

A baseball game was scheduled to start immedi¬ 
ately so the "athletes” and fans hied themselves to 
the diamond. Catastrophe threatened at this 
point when it was discovered that the bats had 
been forgotten! A hurried expedition "uptown” 
produced the necessary weapons and the game was 
on—Green Ridge vs. Carbondale, with Conductor 
HARVEY GREENAWALT calling the balls and strikes 
so effectively that the sides were retired in 1 -2-3 
order. 

The fans were howling for action, however, 
Veteran “DAVE” ROBBINS remarking from the 
grandstand, “We used to play and make a hun¬ 
dred runs or it wasn’t a game!” 

So a new umpire was found in the person of 
Superintendent E. C. Gegenheimcr of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s Sunbury Division. Under his watchful 
eye "HONEY” SWARTZ and JOHN GAVIN, the 
opposing hurlers, were forced to put the ball within 


The President Rides 


swinging distance of the plate 
and a slaughter ensued. PFEIF¬ 
FER’S marathon between first 
and second base was one of the 
outstanding features—it looked 
like a "slow movie." 

Mindful of the "advanced 
years” of the players, also that 
the clams were due to be served, 
the umpire called the game after 
five innings, though the score 
was tied at 7-7. 

Meanwhile the committee had 
arranged a nail-driving contest, 
for the ladies who were not in¬ 
terested in our “national pas¬ 
time.” Mrs. O. F. Rowland, 
of Albany, and Mrs. Stanley 
Nolan of Carbondale triumphed, 
and were awarded ornamental 
jars of perfume and bath salts. 

Under three large canopies 
flower-decked tables had been set for 535 persons 
and there were few vacant places when the clam 
broth was served as the first course. Chicken, 
corn, potatoes, celery, clams, and watermelon were 
just a few of the edibles that followed in rapid 
succession while the band continued to play. 

Raymond Tucker tried to lead some community 
singing, but you can’t make hungry railroaders sing 
when they have food before them. Among the rail¬ 
roaders who were guests of the Veterans the follow¬ 
ing were present: President and Mrs. C. E. Correll 
of the Erie Veterans; President and Mrs. John 
Beakes, New York, Ontario, and Western Veterans; 
General Secretary and Mrs. J. R. Ward, Erie Vet¬ 
erans; President Warren Luckinbill, Lehigh Valley 
Veterans; Secretary Cliff Hadley, Lackawanna Vet¬ 
erans; Editor Ben E. Chapin of The Railroad Em¬ 
ployee; Superintendent E. C. Gegenheimer and 
District Freight Agent James T. Reese of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad. 

Also Reverend and Mrs. A. J. Miller, Father 
McDonald, Hancock, Father William D. Noonan, 
and Father B. J. Lannon, of Oneonta. 

The officers of the Ladies Auxiliary, Susque¬ 
hanna Division Veterans, Mrs. James J. Conroy, 
President: Mrs. E. B. Shufelt, Secretary; and Mrs. 
D. H. Kelley, Treasurer, were also present. 
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“Seens” At The 
Veterans’ Clam Ba 


1. Parade of veterans. 2. Renewing old 
friendships. 3. Green Ridge Delegation. 4. 
Winners of nail-driving contest. 5. They 
couldn’t resist the strains of a waltz. 6. The 
bench was not for ball players! 7. The Pres¬ 
ident shook hands all around. 8. Waiting 
for the call to "clams.” 




America’s Answer 

(Continued from page 263) 

educated. While they may kill the class conscious¬ 
ness of the aristocracy, yet there is a new aristocracy 
being born in their midst—an intellectual aristoc¬ 
racy, an autocracy of brains, which in my belief 
eventually will destroy Communism as it now 
exists. They never will be able to curb individual 
initiative. As soon as they come to see that a 
man’s earning capacity differs in proportion to what 
he knows, Communism will pass. It is passing 
now; they are digging their own graves.” 



Interior of Buck's Creek Station 


“Interesting ” 

After vainly trying to collect $40.00 due him 
from one of his customers the colored man con¬ 
sulted his lawyer. 

"What reason,” his lawyer asked, "does he give 
for not paying you this money?" 

"Boss,” said the colored gentleman anxiously, 
"he’s gimme a mighty good reason, sah. 

"Well, what is it?” 

“He done say, Boss, dat he’s been owin’ me dat 
money so long dat de interest has et it all up.” 


‘Police Marksmen Win 

A LL previous sharpshooting records of the 
Delaware and Hudson Police Department 
Pistol Team were shattered on August 6, 
when the team fired a three-cornered match with 
the Massachusetts State Police and Boston City 
Police teams at Camp Curtis Guild, Wakefield, 
Mass. Hitting the targets for a total of 1102. 
the Delaware and Hudson marksmen led their 
nearest rival, the Boston Police team, by 16 points. 

The match was fired on a regulation 25-yard 
range by five man teams, the four highest scores 
counting. Because of poor lighting conditions on 
the. Wakefield range, it is considered one of the 
most difficult to shoot on in this section. 

The team scores of the match were as follows: 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON POLICE 


Gratcofsky 

279 

Pennington 

277 

Russ 

276 

Overbaugh 

270 

Total 

1102 

Masko 

268 

Boston City Police 

Desmond 
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Vail 

271 

Seibolt 

267 

Kavanaugh 

266 

Total 

1086 

Cloran 

260 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State Police 

Johnson 

268 

Hughes 

251 

Sydney 

240 

Crescio 

238 

Total 

997 

Bond 

231 


On August 31, the team was scheduled to shool 
in the National Police Pistol Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, against the crack marksmen of the 
nation. Last year the team placed fifth; this 
year they expect to stand much higher, some feeling 
certain that the team can win the much coveted 
first place cup. The results of this competition will 
appear in a later issue. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


"Holds Up" Burglar 

T. J. Rice, L. 0 N. agent at 
Ravenna, Ky., recently came' 
upon a man intent upon enter¬ 
ing a grocery store in Ravenna 
via a side window. As soon as 
the intruder had gained the in¬ 
side of the store Rice commanded 
him to "stick 'em up.” Later 
when the burglar was in the 
custody of the police Rice reveal¬ 
ed that his only weapon was a 
flashlight. 

* 

Rivets Stored Like Coal 

The Norfolk and Western has 
recently installed a facility for 
handling rivets which somewhat 
resembles a long gondola with 
55 chutes on each side, one set 
for loading into car shop trucks, 
the other for loading into rail¬ 
road cars. Each of the 55 
pockets inside holds a particular 
type of rivet which is poured in 
from shipping barrels overhead. 
The device thus does away with 
cooperage and affords other ad¬ 
vantages of bulk shipments. 

* 

First White Child 

E. D. Jones, traveling freight 
and passenger agent for the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, was quite 
appropriately selected to take 
part in the recent celebration of 
the opening of the new union 
passenger station at Tulsa, Okla. 
Mr. Jones was the first white 
child born in original Oklahoma 
Territory before Indian territory 
was incorporated with it to 
form a state. 

* 

Train of 12,000 Tons 

Freight train AC-10 on the 
Pennsylvania, with 1 20 cars and 
12,035 tons, recently made the 
run from Enola, Pa., to North 
Point, a distance of 72.9 miles, 
at a speed of 19.88 miles per 
hour. The train was hauled by 
two heavy freight locomotives. 
The actual time for the distance 
given was 4 hours 40 minutes, 
two meets and two water stops 
consuming a total of one hour. 


Railroader-Poultry Raiser 

When John B. Rogers is not 
actively engaged at his duties 
as clerk in the office of the 
superintendent of motive power 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
he is breeding fancy poultry. 

In the past twelve years his 
flock of white Wyandottes has 
won more first prizes at the 
Missouri State Fair than any 
others ever exhibited. A year 
ago he shipped a pen of five 
birds to Spain. In all his fowls 
have won a peck basketful of 
ribbons and a large bunch of 
medals. 

* 

Python Scares Baggageman 

When William Stewart, ex¬ 
press messenger on the west¬ 
bound Erie Limited, recently 
discovered an eighteen-foot py¬ 
thon loose in his car, he opened 
the door, closed it after him. 
and hung on outside in the rain 
until the train made its next 
stop, an hour and a half later. 
After that all precautions were 
taken not to displease the snake 
in any way while handling 
other express shipments. At 
Chicago a squad of zoological 
garden attendants manipulated a 
noose over the snake's neck and 
finally succeeded in getting him 
back into his box. 

* 

A Famous Mechanic 

Not long ago a Pennsylvania 
Railroad express train bound 
from Philadelphia to New York 
came to a stop. After it had 
stood several minutes a well 
dressed passenger alighted and 
walked up to to the engine. 
The engine crew was vainly at¬ 
tempting to repair a minor de¬ 
fect when the stranger arrived. 

"I’ll fix it for you,” he vol¬ 
unteered. Tools were turned 
over to him and in a few min¬ 
utes the locomotive was ready 
to proceed. 

"Who is that man?" a pas¬ 
senger asked afterward. 

"That's Samuel Vaudain, 
president of the Baldwin Loco¬ 
motive Works," someone replied. 


A Towerwoman 

So far as is known, Mrs. 
Carrie M. Holmes, of Detroit, 
Mich., is the only woman who 
operates a signal tower on the 
Grand Trunk Railway System, 
and probably the only one in 
the world. Mrs. Holmes se¬ 
cured the position during the 
war, thirteen years ago. Her 
tower contains fifteen levers to 
operate signal lights and bells 
to control street and railway 
traffic. 

* 

Ant Flags Train 

Train No. 41 of the Southern 
was recently stopped by a red 
board near Bearden, Tenn. The 
signal maintainer, upon investi¬ 
gating, found that the relay con¬ 
tacts were being held off the clear 
position by some object between 
the contact points. This object 
proved to be a large red ant. 
The ant had evidently crawled 
on top of the contact point 
when the relay was in neutral 
position and when the relay 
picked up, his body was caught 
between the contacts. 

* 

Petrified Zoo 

J. R. Smith, M-K-T section 
foreman at Hiattville, Kan., has 
a collection of petrified stones 
which resemble all manner of 
animals including bears, ele¬ 
phants, sheep, dogs, and ant- 
eater, pony, chickens, birds, tur¬ 
tles, lions, lizards, pelicans, seals 
and rabbits. The specimens, 
picked up along the right of way 
and in a nearby quarry, are 
painted to bring out their like¬ 
nesses to the beasts they are in¬ 
tended to represent. 

* 

" Automotrices" 

France, the land of a number 
of queer railroading terms, has 
coined another word to desig¬ 
nate a rail motor car, several of 
which have recently been placed 
in operation in that country— 
an automotricc. 
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Strength 

S7\ID you ever see a man 
/ J receive a flagrant i n - 
suit, and only grow a 
little pale, and then reply 
quietly? Or, did you ever see 
a man in anguish stand as if 
carved out of solid rock, master¬ 
ing himself?. Or, one bearing a 
hopeless daily trial remain si¬ 
lent, and never tell the world 
what cankered his peace. That 
is strength! 

—Selected. 



